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MEMOIR OF SIR HUMPHRY 
DAVY. 
(Concluded from Page 283.) 


Towarps the latter end of 1810, 
Mr. Davy delivered a course of lec- 
tures before the Dublin Society, and 
in December received from the pro- 
vost and senior fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, the honorary de- 
gree of L. L.D 

In the following year, although 
we believe Mr. Davy made few dis- 
coveries of great public interest, 
there is reason to believe that he 
effected one ef the greatest jmport- 
ance to his own happiness ; and it 
may fairly be questioned whether 
the success of any of his former ex- 
periments gave him half the plea- 
sure which he experienced on the 
first drawn of the hope that he had 
excited some interest in the bosom 
ofhis present amiable lady, then 
Mrs. Apreece, widow of Shuckburgh 
Ashby Apreece, Esq. and daughter 
and heiress of the lateCharles Kerr, 
of Kelso, Esq. By his union with 
this lady, in 1812, Sir Humphry ac- 
quired not only a considerable for- 
tune, but the inestimable treasure 
ofan ailectionate and exemplary 
wife, and a congenial friend and 
companion, capable of appreciating 
his character and attainments. A 
few days previously to his marriage, 
he received the honour of knight- 
wood from his Majesty, then Prince 
Regent, being the first person on 
whom he conferred that dignity. 

The researches which led to the 
invention of the safety-lamp for coal- 
mines, which has been so generally 
and successfully adopted “‘through- 
out Europe, may justly be consi- 
dered as the most important of all 
Sir Humphry Davy’s labours, since 
they enabled him to provide the 
means of preserving many valuable 
lives, and preventing horrible muti- 
lations more dreadful even than 
death. The frequency of such acci- 
dents, arising trom the explosion 
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of the fire-damp, or inflammable 
gas of the coal-mines, mixed with 
atmospherical air, occasioned the 
formation of a committee at Sun- 
derland, for the purpose of investi 

gating the causes of these calami- 
ties, and of endeavouring to disco- 
ver and apply a preventive. Sir 
Humphry received an invitation, 
in 1815, from Dr. Gray, one of the 
members of the committee; in con- 
sequence of which he went to the 

North of England, and visiting some 
of the principal collieries in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, soon 
convinced himself that no improve- 
ment could be made in the mode of 
ventilation, but that the desired 
preventive must be sought in a new 
method of lighting the mines, free 
from danger, and which, by indicat- 
ing the state of the air in the part 
of the mine where inflammable air 
was disengaged, so as to render the 
atmosphere explosive, should oblige 
the miners to retire till the workings 
were properly cleared. The com- 
mon means then employed for light- 
ing the dangerous part of the mines 
consisted of a steel wheel revolving 
in contact with flint, and affording 
a succession of sparks ; but this ap- 
paratus always required a person to 
work it, and was not entirely frec 
from danger. 

The fire-damp was known to be 
light carburetted hydrogen gas, but 
its relations to combustion had not 
been examined. Itis chiefly pro- 
duced from what are called blowers, 
or fissures in the broken strata, 
near dykes. Sir Humphry made 
various experiments on its combus- 
tibility aud explosive nature ; and 
discovered, that the fire-damp re- 
quires a very strong beat for its in- 
flammation ; that azote and carbonic 
acid, eveuin very small proportions, 
diminished the velocity of the in- 
flammation ; that mixtures of the 
gas would not explode in metallic 
canals or troughs, where their dia- 
meter was less than one seventh of 
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an inch, and their depth considera- 
bie in proportion to their diameter 

and that explosions could be not 
made to pass through such canals, 
or through very fine wire sicves or 
wire gauze. The consideration of 
these facts led Sir Humphry to 
adopt a lamp, in which the fiame, 
by being supplied with only a limit- 
ed quantity of air, should prodace 
such a quantity of azote ani car- 
bonic acid as to prevent the explos- 
sion of the fire-damp, and which, by 
the neture of itsapertares for giving 
admittance and egress to the air, 
should be rendered incapable of 
communicating any explosion tothe 
externalair. These requisites were 
found to be afforded by air- 
tight lanterns, of various construc- 
tions, supplied with air from tubes 
or canals of small diameter, or 
from apertures, covered with wire 
gauze. placed below the flame, 
through which explosions cannot be 
commanicated, and having a chim- 
ney at the upper part, for carrying 
off the foulair, Sir Humphry soon 
afterwards found that a constant 
flame might be kept up from the 
explosive mixture issuing from the 
apertures of a wire-gauze sieve. 
He introduced a very small lamp in 
a cylinder made of wire.gauze, hav- 
ing six thousand four hundred 
apertures iu the squareinch. He 
closed all apertares except those of 
the ganze, and introduced the lamp, 
burning brightly within the cylin- 
der, into a large jar, containing se- 
veral quarts of the most explosive 
mixture of gas from the distillation 
of coal and air; the flame of the 
wick immediately disappeared, or 
rather was lost, for the whole of the 
interior of the cylinder became fill- 
ed with a feeble but steady flame of 
a green colour, which burnt for some 
minutes, till it had entirely destroy- 
ed the explosive power of the at- 
mosphere. This discovery led toa 
most important improvementin the 
lamp, divested the fire-damp of all 
its terrors, and applied its powers, 
formerly so destructive, to the pro- 
duction of an useful light. Some 


minor improvements, originating in 
Sir Humpbhry’s researches into the 
nature of flame, were afterwards 
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effected. Experiments of the most 
satisfactory nature were speedily 
made, and the invention was soon 
generally adopted. Some attempts 
were made to dispute the honour of 
this discovery with its author, but 
his claims were confirmed by the 
investigations of the first philoso- 
phers of the age. The coal owners 
of the Tyne and Wear evinced their 
sense of the benefits resulting from 
this invention, by presenting Sir 
Humphry with a service of plate 
worth two thousand pounds, 

In 1813, Sir Humphry was elected 
a corresponding member of the In- 
stitute of France, and vice-president 
of the Royal Institution ; in 1817 
one of the eight associates of the 
Royal Academy; in 1818 created a 
a baronct ; and during the last ten 
years he has beenelected a member 
of most of the Icarned bodies of En- 
rope. We regret that our limits 
preclode us from entering into the 
interesting details of Sir Hamphry’s 
travels in different parts of Europe 
for scientific parposes, particularly 
to investigate the causes of volcanic 
phenomena, to instruct the miners 
of the coal districts in the applica. 
tion of his safety-lamp, and to ex- 
amine the state of the Herculanean 
manuscripts, and the remains of the 
chemical arts of the ancients. He 
analyzed the colours used in paint- 
ing by the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man artists. Hisexperiments were 
chiefly made on the paintings in the 
baths of Titus, the ruins called the 
baths of Livia, and in the remains 
of other pajJaces and baths of an- 
cient Rome, and the ruins of Pom- 
peii. By the kindness of his friend 
Canova, who is charged with the 
care of the works connected with 
ancient art in Rome, he was enabled 
to select with his own hand speci- 
mens of the different pigments, that 
had been found in vases discovered 
in the excavations, which had then 
been lately made beneath the ruins 
of the palace of Titus, and to com- 
pare them with the colours fixed on 
the walls, or detached in fragments 
of stucco. His delicacy in select- 
ing only minute portions of the co- 
lour, and from places where the loss 
was imperceptible, was so much 
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approved, that Signor Nelli, pro- 
prietor of the celebrated Nozze Al- 
dobrandini, liberally permitted him 
to make similar experiments on the 
colours employed in that valuable 
antique painting. The results of 
these researches were published in 
the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety for 1815, and are highly in- 
teresting. The concluding obser- 
vations, in which he impresses on 
artists the superior importance of 
permanency to brilliancy in the co- 
lours uscd in painting, are particu- 
larly judicious, and worthy of at- 
tention. 

Towards the end of 1818, and in 
the beginning of 18)9, he examined 
at Naples the Herculaneap manu- 
scripts, and soon declared his opi- 
nion, that they had not been acted 
upon by fire so as to be completely 
carbonized, but that their Jeaves 
were cemented together by a sub- 
stance formed during the fermenta- 
tion, and chemical change produced 
in along course of years. He in- 
vented a composition for the dis- 
solution of the substance, but could 
not discover more than from 80 to 
100 out of 1265 manuscripts, which 
presented any probability of success. 

On his retarn to England, in 1820, 
his respected friend, thelate worthy 
Professor of the RoyalSociety, died. 
Many discussions took place 
amongst the members respecting a 
proper successor. Several indivi- 
duals of high, and even very exalt- 
ed rank, were named as candidates ; 
but the scientific part of the Society 
justly considered this honour, the 
highest that a scientific man can 
attain in Britain, not as a proper 
appendage to mere rank and for- 
tune, but as a reward for scientific 
merit, Amongst the philosophers 
whose labours haye enriched the 
Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, two were most generally ad- 
verted to, Sir Humphry Davy and 
Dr. Wollaston; but Dr. Wollaston, 
whose modesty is only equalled by 
his profound knowledge and ex- 
traordinary sagacity, declined being 
a candidate after his friend had been 
nominated, and received from the 
council of the Society the unani- 
mous compliment of being placed 
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in the chair of the Royal Socicty 
till the election by the body in No- 
vember: A trifling opposition was 
made to Sir Humphry Davy’s elec- 
tion by some unknown persons, 
who propused Lord Colchester ; but 
Sir Humphry was placed in the 
chair by a majority of nearly 200 
to 13. For this honour no man 
could be more completely qualified, 
Sir Humphry is perfectly indepen- 
dent, and in circumstances, which 
enable him to support his office 
with dignity. He is acquainted 
with foreign languages, and ex- 
tensively connected with foreign 
men of science. He possesses that 
general knowledge necessary for 


justly estimating all the diflerent 


branches of science, and his repu. 
tation, in his own particular pur- 
suits, is such as to place him above 
all jealousy. 

The first President of the Royal 
Society, Lord Brownlow, was a pro. 
fessed mathematician ; Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was a mathematician, 
a natural philosopher and an archi- 
tect; of Newton,theglory of his coun- 
try and human nature, it would be 
difficult to say Whathe was not, but 
the strength of hisgenius was applied 
to natural philosophy. Sir Hans 
Sloane and Sir Joseph Banks were 
seneral benefactors to science, but 
their own pursuits were in natural 
history. Chemistry may be consi- 
dered as the science of this age, and 
it is but fair that it should have a 
representative among the presidents 
of the Royal Society ; nor can it be 
doubted that the dignity thus con- 
ferred on the science in the person 
of its ablest professor, will have « 
beneficial effect in stimulating the 
researches of other philosophers in 
this most important branch of know- 
ledge. There is ample scope for 
the most extensive genius and the 
most indefatigable labours, which 
will never fail of obtaining their re- 
ward, though they may not succeed 
so entircly or so rapidly as the ex- 
ertions of Sir Hamphry Davy. Few 
of those whose fame and fortune are 
their own creation, enjoy like him, 
in the meridian of life, the enviable 
consciousness of general esteem and 
respect, and the certainty of a dis- 
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tinguished place in history, among 
the illustrious names of their coun- 
try. 





SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 
(Continued from Page 283.) 


As we proceeded towards the 
Canton de Valais, we reached 2 
mountain stream, which is usually 
a mere thread of water over which 
a man may step with the utmost fa- 
cility, but which was then swollen 
into formidable dimensions by the 
rain which had fallen for some 
weeks. After a grave deliberation, 
we were preparing to strip and 
cross it; but as we advanced for 
that purpose, we perceived, on a 
sudden, three or four peasants, 
skreeuved beneath two masses of 
rocks which had at some time fallen 
together like a reversed a. Crouch- 
ing round a miserable fire, and 
smoking short black pipes, they 
waited there for the chance of car- 
rying passengers across on their 
backs : we availed ourselves of their 
assistance,and contenting them with 
afew sous, proceeded on our way 
to St. Maurice, where the road 
which we had taken joins the main 
road. A sort of fortress, or rather 
the remains of a gothic hold, is the 
first object which strikes the eye on 
entering the Canton de Valais; it 
stands on the verge of a gulph, at 
the bottom of which rolls a blue 
river. A small sum is paid for per- 
mission to cross the wooden bridge 
which conducts over it; we observ- 
ed by some bills that were posted 
up about this bridge, that the Pays 
de Vaud and the Canton de Valais 
were en eee about the passage 
of cattle from the one state to the 
other—the Pays de Vaud accusing 
the cattle of the Valais of being 
infected with a contagious distem- 
per, the Valaisans denying the ac- 
cusation and ascribing it to the mer- 
cenary temper of the Paysde Vaud, 
snd bravely determining upon an 
exchange of injuries. The voice of 
discord is heard wherever one wan- 
ders—in the city that loads the 
plain, in the hamlet that speckles 
ihe waste or the mountain, men 
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seem to have cvery where one yo- 
cation ion common, that of banishing 
white-winged peace for ever from 
the earth. 

The road from St. Maurice to 
Martigny is a grand succession of 
magnificence and variety: moun- 
tains, some belted with black forests 
and crested with snow, others ver- 
dant to their summits; devious and 
picturesque glades adorned with 
flowers, herbs, copsc, and vines, and 
bright and glancing streams ; rocks 
of fantastic shape, blackened by 
time, and seeming, from the inclin- 
ed position of their strata, ready to 
slide away from their firm bases, 
and to precipitate themselves in 
ruins from their giddy elevations ; 
waters which descending from the 
higher hills are collected in their 
deep fissures, and poured thence in 
foaming sheets into the plain. The 
sun shot a few golden glimpses 
upon this varied scene, lending, for 
a moment, smiles to the rock, and 
glory to the wave, but he was gene- 
rally darkened by thick clouds 
which floated lazily across the sky, 
or hung over our heads, occasion- 
ally discharging great gushes of rain 
to our infinite discontent. About se- 
ven o’clock we arrived at Martigny, 
weary, dirty, and drenched with 
rain. The few things in our bundies 
were so wet that we could change 
nothing with advantage; however, 
by the help of a good fire, we con- 
trived to dry our clothes “* indiffer- 
ently,” and then turning our serious 
attention upon some hot wine and 
sugared toast, we soon forgot all 
trifling cares. A voiture, filled with 
some English travellers, who were 
proceeding to Rome, arrived at the 
auberge just as we were busily em- 
ployed, with our coats and stock- 
ings off, drying the various articles 
of our apparel, and discussing, in a 
desultory and unmethodical man- 
ner, the various and somewhat in- 
congruous merits of flannel hose, 
roasted chesnuts, oil-skin hats, and 
Swiss cheese, &c. &c. and enjoying 
in its first flush that glad and happy 
feeling whichis bestowed by warmth, 
food, and shelter, when they have 
been earned by hardship and fa- 
tigue. Wesvon entered into con- 














yersation with our countrymen: 
they drew round the fire, and we 
had a gay gossip about the weather, 
the Queen, the French, the man- 
ners and appearance of the Valai- 
sans, the mountains, the Austrians, 
the robbers at Rome, and the Revo- 
lution at Naples. Our friends were 
accompanied by an_ interesting 
looking young woman, who wes 
going to Milan, to enter into the 
service of an English lady ; she had 
missed the diligence at Geneva, 
and being, in consequence, detained 
longer than she had expected to be, 
had spent all her money, and would 
have been reduced to a very un- 
pleasant situation, but that these 
Englishmen, having heard of the 
circumstance, had agreed to give 
her a seat in their carriage, and to 
pay her expences onthe road. We 
had spent an agreeable hour in con- 
versation, when the arrival of some 
other travellers interrupted our co- 
loquy: the table was spread, and 
we sat down to supper—English, 


French, [talian, and the patois of 


the Valais, were heard mixing in 
Babylonish confusion, with the jing- 
ling of glasses, the clatter of plates, 
and the clapping of doors. At an 
early hour we retired to rest; and 
in the morning, before light, the rat- 
thing of wheels announced the de- 
partare of our countrymen. We 
soon after got up, took breakfast, 
looked over the miscellaneous drol- 
leries of the album, paid our hostess, 
and departed. We quitted the road 
for the sake ofa short path which led 
us almost to the foot of a fine pine- 
clad hill, where we stopped to sketch 
or to admire the landscape that was 
spread out before us: an‘ old tower 
perched on a proud height, but 
ruined, abanduned, and hastening 
to decay, seemed to look down from 
his aristocratical statioa with the 
remains of ancient disdain upon the 
smiling, but humble village of Mar- 
tigny, which lay at his feet, peeping 
with gay face out of its green bower ; 
and the mazy mountains,grey,green, 
black, white, and the wooded glens, 
some plunged in the deepest shade, 
and others decked in all the hues of 
the morning, formed a back ground 
that would have contented critics 
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much more fastidious than our- 
selves. On passing the back ofa 
farm-house, we observed one of 
those miserable creatures called 
Cretins, sitting alone on a wooded 
bench and basking idly in the sun: 
his body was bloated, and his limbs 
withered ; his face, blotted with un_ 
washed rheum, was a model of ug. 
liness and idiotism. The doy hap- 
pened to appruach him, and imme- 
diately the poor wretch threw out 
his arms and legs, making the wild- 
est and most extravagant gestures, 
and feeling in that moment the only 
passion he could feel, 2 ferocious, 
Stupid, and imbecile anger. We 
passed on: he regained his compo- 
sure, and sank again into that phy- 
sical abstraction, in which his life 
wears to its close, and from which 
we had unwillingly and involunta- 
rily disturbed him. The Cretin and 
Goitre are very common all through 
the Valais, and also on the Italian 
side of the mountains ; the Goitre is 
indeed exceedingly frequent, it does 
not always hang down in “ wallets 
of flesh,” but it swells the throat 
to deformity. Rousseau mentions 
** 'enorme, ampleur de leur gorge,” 
but seems to think that “ Ja blan- 
cheur,” des Valaisanes, and, ‘‘ le 
teint eblouissant de ces jeunes beau- 
tés timides, qu’un motfaisoit rougir,” 
compensate for it; but blooming 
faces, and elastic motions, and 
figures “‘ embarrassantes,” are not 
always to be found: and indeed 
bashfulness and beauty, and hospi- 
tality too, seem to have pretty well 
disappeared from the Valais. The 
road from Martigny to Sion grows 
more beautiful at almostevery step; 
ruins are seen more frequently upon 
the heights, the mountains become 
more lofty and more precipitous, 
seeming in many places to start 
Sheer from the ground ; the valley 
opens and shuts as we advance, 
and long green glades are seen on 
every hand. The road winds from 
side to side, skirts the forest,mounts, 
descends, and thas this ‘“‘ haunt of 
old romance” is seen from every 
point of view. About an hour be- 
fore we reached the capital of the 
canton, we began to observe groups 
of men, women, and children, some 
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on foot, others mounted on horses 
or mules,and leading or driving cows, 
goats, or asses, laden with the rural 
purchases which they had made at 
the fair at Sion, returning to their 
homes among the mountains: their 
straggling and picturesque appear- 
ance, their voices mixing in dispute, 
and their loud lungs which were 
heard ** to crow like chanticleer,”’ 
as the rustic joke was practised 
@pon one or the other, gave the 
eharm of life to the wild mountains, 
and finished the scene of enchant- 
ment. 

Sion is situated in the gorge of a 
pass between two hills, which rise 
rapidly out of the valley; on the 
topmost peak of one of which is 
seated an armed and powerful for- 
tress, and on that of the other isa 
large and mouldering castle: a vil- 
lage lies at their feet, and in the 
gap between them, but far off in the 
the blue and distant sky, is seen the 
taper spire of a rustic church. I 
inust not attempt any more descrip- 
tion, lest I grow tedious; I shall 
only say, I think Sion is the most ro- 
mantic spotin the whole valley,and 
I would send you my sketch of it, but 
that that were a present scarcely 
worth your acceptance. The town 
was full of the noise and bustle of 
the fair, which, making reasonable 
allowances, bore no small resem- 
blance to an English festival of the 
same description. The auberge 
where we lodged was filled with a 
mirthful and most uproarious com- 
pany, one of whom observing we 
were travellers, was fain to drink 
some wine with us, and recount the 
wonders of his mountain home, a 
village up among the clouds: we 
repaid his tale in kind, taking good 
care to leave him considerably in 
debton the score of the marvellous : 
the old man listened with intense 
delight; and, as we observed we 
rose in his estimation in proportion 
as our tale became more and more 
extravagant, we were tempted to 
communicate a great many very 
curious particulars indeed: he was 
exceedingly obliged to us, and I 
have no doubt he had woven the very 
singular facts which we related to 
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him, into a most unheard-of history 
before he reaclied his home. At this 








place, we noticed some pretty wo. 


men, the only ones in the whole | 
We supped | 
in a solitary room, and then going | 


length of the Valais. 


to bed, were soon locked in sleep, 
in spite of the shouts of expiring 
revelry, which rose in peals from 
below. 

On resuming our journey the next 
morning, we observed nearly the 
same features that we had seen the 
day before, but merging into rade. 
ness and solidity ; the mountains 
grow wider attheir bases, the val- 
ley narrows, and the whole plane 
of the earth seems lifted up to meet 
the weight of the incumbent Alps, 
We slept at Viege, at a rude an- 
berge, where no one spoke any in- 
telligible language, and on setting 
out again, fell into company witha 
Pittore, whose appearance and 
equipments were yet more humble 
than our own: he had been em- 
ployed at Vevai during the summer, 
and was now returning to the banks 
of the Lago Maggiore to pass the 
weary winter, and spend his little 
gains at home—a sort of migration, 
as you know, very common among 
the Italian Swiss. It agreed with 
our plan to keep up with our poor 
associate, and accordingly we bore 
him company to Brigue; where, 
during breakfast, we were joined 
by seven or eight Paysans, yet 
lower in condition than our friend 
the Pittore, and, like him, return- 
ing into Italy after their annual ex- 


cursion. 
(To be continued.) 





THE NEW ANTARCTIC LAND. 

ResrectinG this country, the 
Fdinburgh Philosophical Journal 
has obtained some interesting ac- 
counts, They occur ia a notice of 
asecond voyage, under E. Barnfield, 
master of the Andromache, who was 
dispatched in the brig which origi- 
nally visited New Shetland, (the 
William) in order to ascertain the 
truth of the statements brought by 
Mr. Smith and his crew. The writer 
says—** We sailcd from Valpa- 
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raiso on the 20th of December,1819, 
put did not arrive on cruising ground 
till the 16th of January, 1820, hav- 
ing been almost constantly harassed 
with hafling winds and calms till 
we arrived ina high southern lati- 
tude. On that,day, however, we had 
the good fortune to discover the land 
to the south-eastward, extending 
on both bows as far as the eye could 
reach, At a distance, its limits 
could scarcely bedistinguished from 
the light white clouds which floated 
on the tops of the mountains, Upon 
anearer approach, however, every 
object became distinct. The whole 
line of coast jappeared high, bold, 
and rugged, rising abruptly from 
the sea in perpendicular snowy 
clills, except here and there where 
the naked face of a barren black 
rock shewed itself amongst them. 
Inthe interior, the land, or rather 
the snow, sloped gradually and 
gently upwards into high hills, 
which appeared to be situated some 
miles from the sea. No attempt 
was made toland here, as the wea- 
ther becamerather threatening, and 
adense fog came on, which soon 
shut every thing from our view at 
more than a hundred yards distance. 
A boat had been sent away in the 
mean time to try for anchorage ; but 
they found the coast completely 
surrounded by dangerous sunken 
rocks, and the bottom so foul, and 
the water so deep, that it was not 
thought prudent to go nearer the 
shore in the brig, especially as 
it was exposed to almost every 
wind. The boat brought off some 
seals and penguins,which had been 
shot among the rocks, but they re- 
ported them to be the only animat- 
ed objects they had discovered. 
The latitude of this part of the coast 
was found to be 62° 26'S. and its 
longitude to be Goo 54’ W.* 

“ Three days after this, we disco- 
vered and anchored in an extensive 
bay, about two degrees farther to 
the eastward, where we were ena- 
bled to land, and examine the coun- 


try. Words can scarcely be found 
* Within a few minutes of the first 
discovery, 
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to describe its barrenness and ste- 
rility. Only one small spot of land 
was discovered on which a landing 
could be effected upon the Main, 
every other part of the bay being 
bounded by the same inaccessible 
cliffs which we had met with before. 
We landed on a shingle-beach, on 
which there was a heavy surf beat- 
ing, and from which a small stream 
of fresh water ran into the sea. No- 
thing was tu be seen butthe rugged 
surface of barren rocks, upon which 
myriads of sea-fowls had laid their 
eggs, and which they were then 
hatching. These birds were so little 
accustomed to the sight of any other 
animal, that so far from being inti- 
midated by our approach, they even 
disputed our landing, and we were 
obliged forcibly to open a passage 
for ourselves through them. They 
consisted principally of four species 
of the penguin, with albatrosses, 
gulls, pintadoes, shags, sea-swal- 
lows, and a bird about the size and 
shape of the common pigeon, and of 
a milk-white plumage, the only spe- 
cies we met with that was not web- 
footed. We also fell in with a num- 
ber of the animals described in Lord 
Anson’s voyage as the Sea-Lion, 
and said by him to be so plentiful 
at Juan Fernandez, many of which 
wekilled. Seals were also pretty 
numerous; but though we walked 
some distance into the country, we 
could observe no trace either of in- 
habitants, or of any terresirial ani- 
mal. It would be impossible, in- 
deed, for any but beasts of prey to 
subsist here, as we met with no sort 
of vegetation, except here and there 
small patches of stunted grass, grow- 
ing upon the surface of the thick 
coat of dung which the- sea-fowls 
left in the crevices of the rocks, and 
a species of moss, which occasionally 
we met with adhering to the rocks 
themsclves. In short, we traced 
the land nine or ten degrees east 
and west, and about three degrees 
north and south, and found its gene- 
ral appearance always the same, 
high, mountainous, barren, and uni- 
versally covered with snow, except 
where the rugged summits of a black 
rock appeared through it,resembling 
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asmall island in the midst of the 
ocean ; bat from the lateness of the 
season, and the almost constant fogs 
in which we were enveloped, we 
could not ascertain whether it form- 
ed part of a continent, or was only 
a group of islands. If it is insular, 
there must be some of an immense 
extent, as we founda gulf nearly 
150 miles in depth, out of which we 
had some difficulty in finding our 
way back again. 

* The discovery of this land must 
be of great interest in a geographi- 
cal point of view, and its importance 
to the commercial interests of our 
country must be evident from the 
very great pumbers of whales with 
which wewere daily surrounded, and 
the multitudes of the finest fur-seals 
and sea-lions which we met, both at 
sea and on every point of the coast, 
or adjacent rocky islands, on which 
we were able to land. The fur of 
the former is the finest and longest 
Ihave ever seen; and from their 
having now become scarce in every 
other part of these seas, and the 
great demand for them both in Eu- 
rope and India, they will, I have no 
doubt, become, as soon as the dis- 
covery is made public, a favourite 
speculation amongst our merchants. 
The oil procured from the sea-lion 
is, I am told, nearly equal in value 
to thatofthe spermaceti whale. And 
the great namber of whales we saw 
every where near the land, must 
also be an important thing to our 
merchants, as they have lately Seen 
said to be very scarce to the north- 
ward. 

“ We left the coast on the 21st of 
Marck, and arrived at this place on 
the 14th of April, having touched at 
Juan Fernandez for refreshment.”’ 

It isa singular coincidence, that 
the biography of Capt. Cook closes 
(by way of summary) with the de- 
claration, that the illustrious navi- 
gator had decided two great pro- 
blems, namely, that there was no 
antarctic land, and no passage into 
the arctic polar sea. These unlucky 
assertions are, by a strange chance, 
both negatived in the same year, 
1820. 
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Letter from the Right Hon.Lord Byron 
to Mr, Murry. 
Ravenna, 21st February, 1821, 

Dear Sin—In the 44th page, vol, 
Ist, of Turner’s Travels (which you 
lately sent me), it is stated that 
** Lord Byron, when he expressed 
such contidence of its practicability, 
seems to have forgotten that Lean. 
der swam both ways, with and 
against the tide; whereas he (Lord 
Byron) ouly performed the easiest 
part of the task, by swimming with 
it from Europe to Asia.”—I{ cer- 
tainly could not have forgotten what 
is known to every school-boy, that 
Leander crossed in the night, and 
returned towards the morning. My 
object was to ascertain that the 
Hellespont could be crossed at all 
by swimming—and in this Mr. 
Ebenhead and myself both succeed- 
ed—the one in an hour and ten mi- 
nutes, the other in one hour and five 
minutes. The tide was not in our fa- 
vour; on the contrary, the great 
difliculty was to bear up against the 
current, which, so far from helping 
us to the Asiatic side, set us down 
right towards the Archipelago.— 
Neither Mr. Ebenhead, myself, nor, 
I will venture to add, any other pei- 
son on board the frigate, trom Cap- 
tain (now Admiral) Bathurst, down- 
wards, had any notion of a differ 
ence of the carrent on the Asiatic 
side, of which Mr. Turner speaks. 
I never heard of it till this moment, 
or I would have taken the other 
course. Lieutenant Ebenhead’s sole 
motive, and mine also, for setting 
out from the European side was, 
that the little Cape above Sestos 
was a more prominent starting 
place, and the frigate which lay be- 
low, close under the Asiatic castle, 
formed a better point of view for us 
to move towards; and, in fact, we 
Janded immediately below it.—Mr. 
Turner says, “‘ whatever is thrown 
into the stream on this part of the 
European bank, must arrive at the 
Asiatic shore.” Thisis so far from 
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being the case, that it must arrive 
in the Archipelago if leit to the cur- 
rent, although a strong wind from 
the Asiatic side might have such an 
elfect vccasionally. 

Mr Turner attempted the pas- 
sage from the Asiatic side, and 
failed: ** alter five and twenty mi- 
nutes, in which he did not advance 
a hondred yards, he gave it up, 
from complete exhaustion.” This 
is very possible, and might have 
occurred to him just as teadily on 
the European side. I particularly 
stated, and Mr. Hobhouse has done 
so also, and that we were obliged to 
make the real passage of one mile 
extend to between three and four, 
owing to the force of the stream. I 
can assure Mr. Turner, that his 
success would have given me great 
pleasure, as it would have added 
one more instance to the proofs of 
jts practicability. It is not quite 
fair in him to infer, that because he 
failed, Leander could not succeed. 
There are still four instances on re- 
cord, a Neapolitan, a young Jew, 
Mr. Ebenhead, and myself,—the 
two last wercin the presence of hun- 
dreds of English witnesses. With 
regard to the dillerence of the cur- 
rent, I perceived none: itis favour- 
able to the swimmer on neither side, 
but many be stemmed by plunging 
into the sea a considerable way 
above the opposite point of the 
coast which the swimmer wishes to 
make, but still bearing up against 
it—it is strong, but if you caleu- 
late well, youmay reachland, My 
own experience, and that of others, 
bids me pronounce the passage of 
Leander pertectly practicable: any 
young man in good health, and with 
toerable skill in swimming, migat 
succeed init from either side. Iwas 
three hours in swimming across the 
Tagus, which is much more hazard- 
ous, being two hours longer than 
the passage of the Hellespont. Ot 
what may he done in swimming, I 
shall mention one more instance. 
{n 1818, the Chevalier Mingaldo, 
(a gentleman of Bassano) a good 
swimmer, wishedto swim with my 
friend, Mr. Alexander Scott, and 
myself. As he seemed particularly 
anxious on the subject, we indulged 
VOL, Uh—wN.s 
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him, We all thice started from 
the Island of the Lido,and swam to 
Venice. At the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, Scott and I werea 
good way a-head, and we saw no 
more of our foreign friend; which, 
however, was of no consequence, 
as there was a gondola to hold his 
clothes, and pick him up. Sdéott 
swam on till past the Rialto, where 
he got out—less from fatigue than 
chill, having been four hours in the 
water, without rest, or stay, exeept 
what is to be obtained by floating 
on one’s back—this being the condi- 
tion ofour performance. I continu- 
ed my course on to Santa Chiara, 
comprising the whole of the Grand 
Canal, (beside the distance from the 
Lido) and got out where the Lagnna 
once more opens to Fusina. I had 
been in the water, by my watch, 
without help or rest, and never 
touching ground or boat, four hours 
und twenty miautes. Tothis match, 
and daring the greater part ofits per- 
formance, Mr. Hoppner, the Consul 
General, was witness, and it is well 
known to many others. Mr. Tur- 
ner can easily verify the fact if he 
thinks it worth while, by referring 
to Mr. Hoppner. The distance we 
could not accurately ascertain, it 
was of course considerable. 

I crossed the Hellespont in one 
hour and ten minutes only. I am 
now ten years older in time, and 
twenty in constitution, than F was 
when I passed the Dardanelles, and 
yet two years aga 1 was capa- 
ble of swimming four hours and 
twenty minutes; and I am sure 
that I could have continued two 
hours longer, though I had on a 
pair of trowsers—an accoutrement 
which by no means assists the per- 
formance. My two companions 
were also four hours in the water. 
Mingakio might be about thirty 
years of age, Scott about six and 
twenty. With this experience in 
swimming at different periods of 
age, not only on the spot, but else- 
where, of various persons, what is 
there to make me doubt that Lean- 
der’s exploit was perfectly practica- 
ble? If three individuals did more 
than passing the Hellespont, why 
should he havedoneless? But Mr. 
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Turner failed, and naturally seek- 
ing a plausible excuse for his failure, 
Jays the blame on the Asiatic side 
of the strait—to me the cause is 
evident. He tried to swim directly 
across, instead of going higher upto 
take the vantage. Hemight as well 
have tried to fly over Mount Athos. 
That a young Greek ofthe heroic 
times, in love, and with his limbs in 
full vigour, might have succeeded in 
such an attempt, is neither wonder- 
ful nor doubtfal. Whether he at- 
tempted it or not is another ques- 
tion, because he might have had a 
small boat to save him the trouble. 
[ am, your's, very truly, 
Byron. 
P.S. Mr. Turher says that the 
swimming from Europe to Asia was 
the easiest part of the task.” I 
doubt whether Leander found it so, 
as it was the return ; however, he 
had several hours between the in- 
tervals. The argument of Mr. T. 
** that higher up or lower down the 
strait widens so considerably, that 
he would save little labour by his 
starting,” is only good for indif- 
ferent swimmers. A man of any 
practice or skill will always consi- 
der the distance less than the 
strength of the stream. If Eben- 
head and myself had thought of 
crossing at the narrowest point, in- 
stead of going up to the Cape above 
it, we should have been swept down 
to Tenedos. The strait is however 
not extraordinarily wide even where 
it broadens alove and below the 
forts : as the frigate was stationed 
some time in the Dardanelles, wait- 
ing for the firman, I bathed often in 
the strait, subsequently to our tra- 
ject, and generally on the Asiatic 
side, without percciving the greater 
strength of the opposing stream, by 
which Mr. Turner palliates his own 
failure. Our amusement in the 
small bay, which opens immediately 
below the Asiatic fort, was to dive 
for the land tortoises, which we flung 
in on purpose, as they amphibious- 
ly crawled along the bottom: this 
does not argue any greater violence 
of current than op the European 
shore. With regard to the modest 
insinuation, that we chose the Eu- 
ropean side as “ easier,” I appeal 
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to Mr. Hobhouse, and Admiral Ba- 
thurst, if it be true or no? (poor 
Ebenhead being since dead.) Had 
we been aware of any such ditler. 
ence of current, as is asserted, we 
would at least have proved it, and 
were not likely have given it up in 
the twenty-five minutes of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s own experiment. 





INTERESTING ACCOUNT 
LORD NITHSDALE’S ESCAPE 
FROM THE TOWER, IN 1710. 


(From Hogg's Jacobite Kclics.) 


OF 


Lorp Nituspace, who was con- 
cerned in the attempt of 1715, 
escaped from the Tower on the 
night previous to his execution, by 
the same stratagem which, in our 
own times, Madame Lavalette suc. 
cessfully resorted to for the pre- 
servation of her husband under si- 
milar circumstances. The follow- 
ing is extracted from a letter from 
the high-minded Countess of Niths- 
dale to her sister, Lady Lucy Her- 
bert, Abbess of the Augustine Nuns 
at Bruges, dated Palais Royal de 
Rome, 16th April, 1718. After 
Stating the utter hopelessness of 
her husband's case, she proceeds to 
the details of her plan, which origi- 
nated solely with herself, and which 
she had much difliculty in inducing 
him to adopt. The design was open 
ed to two confidential friends, Mrs. 
Evans and Mrs. Morgan ; and these, 
with Mrs. Mills, at whose house 
Lady Nithsdale lodged, were the 
only acters in it:— 

** Mrs. Morgan was of a very 
tall and slender make ; sol begged 
her to put under her own riding- 
hood, one that I had prepared for 
Mrs. Mills, as she was to lend ber’s 
to my Jord, that in coming out he 
might be taken for her. Mrs. Mills 
was then with child; so that she 
was not only of the same height, 
bat nearly of the same size as my 
lord. When we were in the coach, f 


, never ceased talking, that they might 


have no leisure to reflect. Their sur- 
prise and astonishment when I first 
opened my design to them, had 
made them consent without ever 
thinking of the consequences. On 
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our arrival at the tower, the first I 
introduced was Mrs. Morgan; for 
1 was only allowed to take in one 
atatime. She broughtin theclothes 
that were to serve Mrs, Mills 
when she left her own behind her. 
When Mrs. Morgan had taken off 
what she had brought for that pur- 
pose, I conducted her back to the 
stair-case ; and in going, I begged 
her to send me in my maid to dress 
me ; that I was afraid of being too 
Jate to present my last petition that 
night, if she did not come immedi- 
ately. I dispatched her safe, and 
went partly down stairs to meet Mrs, 
Mills, who had the precaution to 
hold her handkerchief to her face, 
as was very natural fora woman to 
do when she was going to bid her 
last farewell to afriend on the eve 
ofhis execution. I had indeed de- 
sired her to do it, that my lord might 
go out inthe same manner. Her 
eyebrows were rather inclined to 
be sandy, and my lord's were dark 
and very thick: however, I had 
prepared some paint of the colour 
of her’s to disguise his with. I also 
bought an artificial head-dress of 
the same coloured hair as her’s ; 
aod I painted his face with white, 
and his cheeks with rouge, to hide 
his long beard, which he had not 
had time to shave. All this provi- 
sion 1 had before left in the. Tower. 
The poor guards, whom my slight 
liberality the day before had en- 
deared me to, let me go quietly with 
my company, and were not so strict- 
ly on the watch as they usually had 
heen; and the more so, as they 
were persuaded, from what I had 
told them the day before, that the 
prisoners would obtain their par- 
don. I made Mrs, Mills take off 
herown hood, and puton that which 
Thad brought for her. I then took 
her by the hand, and led her out of 
ny lord’s chamber; and, in pass- 
ing through the next room, in which 
there were several people, with all 
the concern imaginable, Lsaid, ‘ My 
dear Mrs. Catherine, goin all haste, 
and send me my waiting maid ; 
she certainly cannot reflect how late 
itis: she forgets that [am to pre- 
Sent a petition to-night; and, if I 
Jet slip this opportunity, 1 am un- 
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done, for,to-morrcw will be too 
late. Hasten her as much 4s pos- 
sible, for I shall be on thorns ’till 
she comes.’ Every body in the 
room, who were chiefly the guards’ 
wives and daughters, seemed to 
compassionate me extremely; and 
the centinel officiously opened the 
door. When I had seen her oat, I 
returned back to my lord, and finish- 
ed dressing him. I had taken eare 
that Mrs. Mills did not go out cry- 
ing as she came in, that my Jord 
might the better pass for the lady 
who came in crying and affected ; 
and the more so because he had 
the same dress she wore. When I 
had almost finished dressing my 
lord in all my petticoats, excepting 
one, I perceived it was growing 
dark, and was afraid that the light 
of the candles might betray us: so 
I resolved to set off. I went out 
Jeading him by the hand, and he 
held his handkerchief to his eyes, 
I spoke to him in the most piteous 
and aillicted tone of voice, bewail- 
ing bitterly the negligence of Evans, 
who had ruined me by her delay. 
Then said I,‘ My dear Mrs. Betty, 
for the love of God run quickly and 
bring berwith you. You know my 
lodging : and if ever youmade dis- 
patch in your life, do it at present: 
I am almost distracted with this 
disappointment. The guards open. 
ed the doors, and I went down stairs 
with him, still conjuring him to 
make all possible dispatch. Assoon 
as he had cleared the door, | made 
him walk before me, for fear the 
centinel should take notice of his 
walk; butI still continued to press 
him to make all the dispatch he 
possibly could. At the bottom of 
the stairs I met my dear Evans, 
into whose hands I confided him, 

‘** Inthe meanwhile, as I bad pre- 
tended to have sent the young lady 
on a message, I was obliged to r- 
turn up stairs, and ge back to my 
lord’s room, in the same feigned anx- 
iety of being too late, so that every 
body seemed sincerely to sympa- 
thise with my distress. When I was 
in the room, I talked to him as ifhe 
had been really present, and an- 
swered my own questions in my 
lurd’s yoice, as nearly as [could imi- 
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tate it. I walked up and down as 
if we were conversing together, ’till 
I thought they had time enough 


thoroughly to clear themselves of 


the guards. I then thought proper 
to make off also. 1 opened the 
door and stood half init, that those 
in the outward chanber might hear 
what I said: but held it so close 
that they eould not look in. I bid 
ty lord a formal farewell for the 
night; and added, that something 
more than usual must have happen- 
ed to make Evans negligent on this 
important occasion, who had always 
been so punctual in the sinallest 
trilles; that I saw no other renicdy 
but to go in person; that, if the Tower 
were still open when I finished my 
business, I would return that night; 
but that he might be assured I 
would be with him as early in the 
mornigg as I could gain admit- 
tance into the Tower; and I flat- 
tered myself I should bring favoura- 
ble news. Then, before I shut the 
door, [ pylicd through the string of 
the latch, so that it could only be 
opened on the inside. I then shut 
it with some degree of force, that I 
might be sure of its being well shut, 
I said to the servant as I passed 
by, who was ignorant of the whole 
transaction, that he need not carry 
in candles to his master till my lord 
sent for them, as he desired to finish 
some prayers first. I went down 
stairs and called a coach,” 

In the disguise of a servant at- 
tached to the suite of the Venetian 
Ambassador, Lord Nithsdale, a few 
days afterwards, escaped to Calais, 
The passage from Dover was so re- 
markably short, that the captain of 
the packet, little knowing the force 
of his observation, remarked that 
the wind could not have served his 
passengers better, if they had been 
Nying for their lives. 





GROTTOS, 


Tue pames of deities were given 
to grottos, as well as to fountains, 
The serenity of an Italian sky serv- 
ed to render those occasional re- 
treats peculiarly agreeable to the 
Roman nobility : 


hence were they 








Grottos.—A Hartest Scene. 


frequently to be found in the shrub. 
beries and gardens of that accom. 
plished people. The poets, at all 
times wiliing to celebrate whatever 
adds to their enjoyments, have left 
us some elegant descriptions of 
those recesses, formed in the sides 
of rocks, at the feet of mountains, 
or on the banks of rivulets. Many 
of these still remain in Italy, con- 
taining multitudes of small paint 
ings, representing vases, festoons, 
leaves, butterflies, shells, and fruits, 

Pausanias gives a remarkable 
account of a grotto at Corycium, and 
Statius describes an elegant one in 
his third Sylva; but that which was 
the most celebrated in anvient times 
was the grotto of Kgeria, still ex- 
isting, though in a state of ruin, 
When this grotto was first made by 
Numa, it was formed with such skill 
as to appear totally untouched by 
art. In the reign of one of the em- 
perors, however, it entirely lost its 
simplicity; and being adorned with 
marble and other splendid orna- 
ments, it acquired a magnificence 
totally foreign to its original cha- 
racter. This provoked the satire of 
the indignant Juvenal. It is now 
said to have returned to its primi- 
tive simplicity, being adorned with 
moss, violets, sweet-briars, honey- 
suckles, and hawthorns,. 

The grotto which Pope formed at 
Twickenham was one of the most 
celebrated ever erected in this king- 
dom. In the first instance it was 
remarkable for its elegant simpli- 
city: as the owner, however, ad- 
vanced in years, ijt became more and 
more indebted to the refinements of 
art; but the recollectiun of its hav- 
ing amused the last years of that 
illustrious poet atones to the heart 
of the philanthropist for what it 
loses to the eye of imagination and 
taste. The inscription he wrote for 
this fountain seems to have been 
conceived from the following laco- 
nic fragment: 

Nymphae . loci. bibe . lava. trace. 


_—_ 


A HARVEST SCENE. 


In the retired parish of Aberyst- 
with are three valleys and six din- 
sles. Strawbertics arc in the woods, 
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bilberries on the sides, and grouse 
upon the summits of the mountains. 
In the rivulets are, occasionally, 
found specimens of pyrites ; and in 
the church-yard are several antique 
yew-trees, outofone of which grows 
a mountain-ash, The church was 
built in the reign of Henry V. These 
valleys are so remote, and the ac 
cess to them so difficult, that there 
never was a castle, a monastery, 
nor even a manor-house, built in 
either of them. The serpentine di- 
rection prevails here ; as it does in 
the veins of plants—in the veins of 
minerals and animals—in the flow- 
ing of rivers—in the motion of 
clouds—in the disposition of coun- 
tries—and in the ever-varying pro- 
gress of the moon. 


O, that this lovely vale were mine ! 
That, from glad youth to calm decline 
My years might gently glide ; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreams, 
Aud Memory’s oft returning gleams 
By Peace be sauctified. 
There would unto my soul be given 
From presence of all gracious Heaven 
A piety sublime : 
Andthoughts would come, of mystic 
mood, 
To make, in this deep solitude, 
Eternity of Time ! 


Colonna once passed a day in 
these valleys—sometimes ascend- 
ing the summits, sometimes sitting 
on the margin of the rivulets, and at 
others reclining under the shade of 
the coppices. It was the middle of 
September, and the very scene of 
repose which Homer has described 
tn one of the compartments of his 
hero’s shield was present. Flocks 
feeding over avalley, whose peace re- 
quired no dogs to guard them; every 
soul of the village engaged in the 
harvest—some cutting the corn with 
sickles, others with scythes—some 
binding the sheaves—others pick- 
ing up the shocks which had fallen 
boys taking the corn in their arms 
and carrying it to the binders, and 
others driving wicker sledges to the 
Spot where men and women were 
forming stacks; groups of glean- 
ers* finished the picture. As he 

. In ancient times, peroons Were 


allowed to glean in orchards and vine 
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gazed, Colonna could not avoid 
contrasting this scene with those in 
the counties of Worcester and Kent, 
where the men were, probably, at 
that very moment drawing the hop- 
poles out of the earth—the women 
taking their loaded stems, and, with 
their children, picking the clusters 
off the plants, and throwing them 
into baskets—the whole enlivened 
by the occasional song of hope and 
merriment. 
Such have I heard, in Scottish land, 
Rise from the busy harvest baud, 
When falls before the mountaineer, 
On lowland plains, the ripen'd ear. 
Scorr. 





BEAUTY OF COLOURS, 


Noruine in nature is more beau- 
tiful than her colours. Every flower 
is compounded of different shades— 
almost every mountain is clothed 
with herbs, different from the one 
opposed to it—and every field has 
its peculiar hue. 

Colour is to scenery what the en- 
tablaturcis to architecture, and har_ 
mony to language. Nature, there- 
fore, delights in no fixed colour; for 
even her green is so well contrast- 
ed, that the foliage of woods pre- 
sents to our sight all the shades ot 
an emerald, and all the combinations 
of innumerable chaplets. Colours 
are, indeed, so fascinating to the 
eye, that in the Kast there has long 
prevailed a method of signifying the 
passions, which is there called the 
love-language of colours. This rhe- 
toric was introduced into Spain Sy 
the Arabians. Yellow expressed 
doubt—black, sorrow; green, hope; 
purple, constancy ; blue, jealousy; 
white, content; and red the greatest 
possible satisfaction. In regard to 
mourning, it may not be irrelevant 
to remark, that, though most Ku- 
ropeans mourn in black, the ancient 
Spartans, Romans, and Chinese 
mourned in white; the Egyptians in 
yellow; the Ethiopians in brown ; 
the Turks in violet; while kings 
aod cardinals indivate their grief in 
purple. 
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i. ch. avi.v. 29, 90,31, 
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With as much facility may we 
number the leaves of the trees, the 
billows of the ocean, or the sands 
of the beach, as describe the vari- 
ous blendings of colours in stones 
just washed by the waves, or the 
gradations and successions of tints 
in shells minerals, and flowers. 
These meltings of various hues 
may, not inaptly, be styled the me- 
lody of colours. Sir Isaac Newton 
having remarked, that the breadths 
of the seven primary colours were 
proportional to the seven masical 
notes of the gamut, Father Cashel 
conceived that colours had their 
harmonies as well as music, and he, 
in conscquence, constructed an in- 
strument*, which he called an ocu- 
Jar harpsichord. The oflice of this 
instrument, says Goldsmith, was to 
rellect all the combinations of the 
primary colours in regular succes- 
sion, the prisma‘ic rays furnishing 
the notes, and their shades the 
semi-tones. 

In Japan, clouds frequently as- 
sume the shapes of irregular fortili- 
cations, giving great richness and 
variety to the vast ctherial concave. 
At the tropics, they roll themselves 
into enormous masses, as white as 
snow, turning their borders into the 
forms of hills, piling themselves 
upon each other, and frequently ex- 
hibiting the shapes of caverns, 
rocks, and mountains. There, as 
may be collected from St.Picrre,may 
be perceived, amid endless ridges, 
a multitude of valleys, whose open- 
ings are distinguished by shades 
of purple and vermillion. These 
celestial valleys exhibit, in their 
various colours, matchless tints 
of white, melting into shades of 
different colours, He re and there 

* The powers of expressing ‘colour 
by sound is fancifully illustrated in 


Mons. Bombet’s Lives of Haydu aud 
Mozart, p. 157 :— 
“ Wind Instruments —Trombone, 


deep red > 


trumpet, scarlett; clarionu- 


ette, orange ; oboe, yellow; one 
deep yellow ; flute, sky blue ; Diapa ou, 


deeper bine ; double diapasou, purple 
horn, violet. 

“ Stringed Instruments.—Violin,pink; 
viola, rose; violoncello, rea; double 
bass, deep crimson red.” 


, 





Beauty of Colours.— The Rainbow. 


may be observed torrents of light, 
issuing from the dark sides. of 
the mountains, and pouring their 
streams, like ingots of gold and sil. 
ver, over rocks of coral. These ap. 
pearances are not more to be ad- 
mired for their beauty than for their 
endless combinations, since they 
vary every instant. What a mo. 
ment before was luminous, becomes 
coloured—what was coloured min. 
gles into shade—forming singular 
and most beautiful representations 
of islands and hamlets, bridges 
stretched over wide rivers, immense 


ruins, huge rocks, and gigantic 
mountains. 
quamsesnmmmaneite 
THE RAINBOW, 
Tue poets feigned the rainbow 


to be the residence of certain aérial 
creatures, whose delight it is to 
sport and wanton in the clouds, 
Milton, in his exquisite pastoral 
drama of Comus, thus alludes to 
this platonic idea: 

I took it for a fairy vision 

Of some gay creature in the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. 


Shakspeare is the only writer who 
has alluded to the colours which are 
reflected on the eye when suffused 
with tears. The rainbow, which, 
not improbably, first suggested the 
idea of arches, though beautiful in 
all countries, is more particularly 
so in mountainous ones; for, inde- 
pendent of their frequency, it is im- 
possible to conceive any thing more 
grand than the appearance of this 
fine arch, when its points rest upon 
the opposite sides of a narrow val- 
ley, or on the peaked summits of 
precipitate mountains, The Scandi- 
navians believed it to connect earth 
with heaven, and gave it for a yguar- 
dian a Being, called Heimdailer. 

It is impossible to see a rainbow 
without feeling admiration towards 
the Power that formsit! One of the 
glories which are said to surround 
the throne of Heaven is a rainbow 
like an emerald. In the Apocalypse 
it is described as encircling the 
head of an angel; in Ezckicl, the 
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four cherubim are compared to a 
cloud arched with it. 





VARIETIES. 


Royal Sensibility.—Louts IL. of 
France, took out his watch when 
he guessed that the axe was ou the 
neck of his favourite Cing Mars, 
and said, ‘“* My dear friend must 
now make a sad figure.” 


Physicians in Spain.—In the pre- 
sent day the fee of a Physician is 
two-pence from the tradesman, ten- 
pence from the man of fashion, and 
nothing from the poor. Some noble 
families agree with the physician 
by the year, paying him annaally 
fourscore reals-—-that is 16s. for his 
attendance on them and their fa- 
milies. 


A brewer, who according to the 
uncharitable suspicions of the illi- 
beral, made patriotism a convenient 
way of selling his porter, rendered 
himself lately very conspicuous on 
the anti- ministerial ‘side, in a pub- 
lic meeting. Some one remarked, 
that he was making a desperate 
lunge at popularity, ‘* Pardon me,” 
replied a by-stander, “ he is only 
playing at cart and tierce.” 


Returning a Fee.—Some years 
ago, an unsuccessful candidate for 


Varieties.— Pociry. 
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the town of Berwick upon Tweed 
preferred a petition to the House of 
Commons, and retained an eminent 
counsel with a fee of fifty guineas. 
Just before the business was about 
to come before the House, the bar- 
rister, who had in the interval 
changed his political sentiments, 
declined to plead. The candidate 
immediately waited on his advo- 
cate, mildly expostulated and re- 
monstrated, bat all in vain—he 
would not by any means consent ei- 
ther to plead or return his money; 
adding, with a sneer of professional 
insolence, that the law was open, 
and he might have recourse to it, if 
he thought himself injured. ‘ No, 
no, sir,” replied the spirited client, 
** T was weak enough to give youa 
fee, but I am not quite fool enough 
to go to law with you, as I perceive 
my whole fortune may be wasted in 
retaining fees alone, before I find 
one honest barrister to plead for 
me. I have therefore brought my 
advocate in my pocket!” Then 
taking out a brace of pistols, he of- 
fered one to the astonished counsel- 
lor, and protested that, before he 
quitted the room, he would either 
have his money or satisfaction. The 
money was accordingly returned 
but for want of so able an advo- 
cate, the justice of his cause did not 
prevent his losing it. 





POETRY, 


ODE, FROM THE PERSIAN. 
Sort.y flows the tender song, 
Ministrel, stop the melting strain ; 
If thy notes delude us long, 
Ne’er will passion sleep again. 


Does the melted ruby glow ? 
Pass the magic cup no more, 

Lest the sage enchanted go 
Dancing from the tavern door. 


But can music banish love ? 
No—my heart still owns the fair; 


Nor can nectar’d draughts remove 
Features love has pictur'd there. 


Many a cypress rises fair, 
But so fair no form I see ; 
Many a rose perfumes theair, 
But so sweet no rose can be. 


Is she near? no tongne can say 
How my bounding heart is blest ; 
Nor can thought my grief pourtray, 
When her absence glooms my breast. 
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As from musky gales we know 
When the merchant train to see, 
Notes, her touch has sweeten’d, shew 
Lelia comes, and comes to me. 





MARKS AND REMARKS, 
Written by My. Henry Lee, Editor of “ Gay's 
Chair.” and Manager of the Theatres, Taun’ 
ton, &c. 
A Man we'llsketch whom truth will 
ne’er reject— 
A village pastor worthy of respect: 
One haply known,as recognised by fame, 
And much esteemed, Emanugt Giese 
his name. 
Nought gave Emanuel such high offence 
Ass light, or shewing him indifference. 
Discoursing in his ordinary way, 
* Observe 7” or “ Note 2” or “* Mark me 
well !” he'd say. 

Oft he'd familiar be, and oft verbose, 
As suited the condition of his flock ; 
Onecup of ale would seal his lips up close, 
But two would soon his ample jaws 

unlock. 


It chanced Emanuel mellowed at a 
christening, 

His every feature with good humour 
glistening— 

A look that showed more pathos than 
profundity, 

A genial, generous, jocund rubicundity 

Glebe of the gossip groupe had taken 
leave, 

And home was trotting on a summer's 
CvG $= 

In a lone lane, he check’d his old grey 
mare, 

(No matter what it was he wanted there 

When Ben, a shepherd lad, stood loiter- 
ing nigh, 

And, at the moment, caught the parson’s 
eve. 

"Tis fitting here, perhaps we mention, 

Ben oft before had drawn attention, 

By shrewd reply, or simple witticism, 
When Glebe bad walk'd, 
Or with him talk'd 
Abont his duties or his catechism. 

Glebe lov'’d to question all who under- 
stood ; 

And now he aptly thought his converse 
would 

Elicit truth, and do this boy some good. 


' 


“ Well, Ben,” said he, “ what are you 
at ? asleep?” 

“ No, zir, (said Ben) I've been a mark- 
ing sheep.” 

** Marking your sheep! for what, Ben > 
tell me how ?” 

“Why zir, d’ye see, next week I drive 

the plough, 













Poetry. 


And zo, for fear my flocks should 
ramble far, 
Or leave their usual tracks, 
With this here mixture (ruddle, pitch, 
and tar) 
1 make two broad long streaks across 


their backs”. 


“ Two streaks, d’ye say ? why, wouldn't 
one large letter 
The purpose answer, Ben, a good deal 
better ? 
And (do you mind!) "twould be most 
beneficial 
If of your master’s name you placed the 
initial.” 
** The ‘nitial, zir? what's ‘véfial ? like 
my stuff ? 
Like ruddle zir ?”— Pshaw, Ben, of 
this enough : 
My using such a word 
On this occasion was absurd : 
We'll now proceed awhile 
In plaiger style. 
I'm happy Beu to find you're careful ; 
And yet lm fearful 
You don't at times pay due regard;— 
Don’t mark well what I say 
For instance—t’other day 
I saw you in the parsonage yard, 
And ecall’d you pear where I was seated, 
Did you well cote th’ advice! then se- 
7 repeated ?” 
‘Can't zay I did: you ask'd me, zir, to 
drink, 
Was so good humour'd too (excuse 
my joking, 
A zome how, zir, 1 didn’t think 
Your Reverence was preaching, then, 
but smoking.” 


*¢ Well, Ben, know better for the future ; 

And, mark,—consider me your guide, 
your tutor, 

Your friend, your monitor, your coad- 
jutor! 

Take up your thiugs,—get on that stile, 

And mount behind,—tis vet from home 
a mile: 

We'll talk as gently we gog on the way— 

Do you, observant, mark whate’er I say 

For know the truths which I display 

Must not by boys, like you, be spurn'd, 

Nor ever slighted when my back is 
turn’d,” : 

* Well, zir,” said Ben, ‘ 1 be main ig- 
norant though, 

And hardly understand my criss cross 
row s 

Yet I'll not slight, zir, what I take in 
hand, 

But do as you, your Reverence, may 
command.” 


fo be continued.) 
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